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GOOD WORDS.—XXX. 

There are messengers for every type of mind, and it 
may be that some human life lived close beside us, right 
before our eyes, a“ living epistle”’ to us, is ministering, 
as no written message could, to the growth of our spir- 
itual nature. KLIZABETH POWELL Bonp. 


From “ Words by the Way,” 1901. 


MANHOOD. 


Our country has new need of men to-day 
Not such alone as bravely may 
The shock of battle or 


withstand 

with strenuous hand 

Open the paths of progress every way. 

We give too much to brawn and body; they 
Are but the brute which evil may command 
No less than good, and so subvert the land 

They should support, the State in ruins lay. 


Not such alone, but men whose souls are strong 
To hate all evil and, whate’er betide, 
To put all interest of self aside, 

lo shrink from publie as from private wrong, 
From fortune reared on trickery and lies, 
Deeming too dear the goods dishonor buys. 


William Aspenwall Bradley, in the Century. 


LOYALTY TO OUR MEETINGS. 
[Read by Bertha L. Broomell, of Wilmington Friends’ School, 


in Race Street Meeting House, Philadelphia, on Fourth-day 
evening of yearly meeting week, 1906.) 


Before we consider the question assigned for this 
paper, “ How shall we promote loyalty to our meet- 
ings ¢”’ it may be safest first to consider whether 
there are any forms or expressions of loyalty that we 
do not wish to promote ¢ 

The same feelings and emotions call forth very 
different responses from different people, and there- 
fore loyalty is to be judged mainly, perhaps entirely, 
from the manner in which it is expressed. [ff it is not 
expressed at all, then it need not be considered, for 
with all thought and feeling that does not result 
some kind of action, it has no real value. 

What shall we say of the loyalty which clings to 
old meeting houses in neighborhoods where few, if 
any, Friends live, and refuses to give its support to a 
meeting in a centre which greatly needs it? Is this 
loyalty? Yes, loyalty to the meeting house and to 
the memory of its past usefulness. 

What of those feelings, called by courtesy, loyalty, 
which express themselves in pride in the noble lives 
of our Quaker ancestors, in pride in our membership, 
in an attitude indicating our belief that we are a pe- 
culiarly virtuous people? What shall we say of the 
loyalty which clings to the beliefs and customs of the 


as 


in 





carly Friends as essentials of real Quakerism, or which 
knows how to express itself only by insisting upon a 
strict adherence to our methods of conducting busi- 
ness meetings and to our now formal lack of form? 
Shall we consider as desirable or undesirable the zeal- 
ous devotion which leads a meeting or an individual 
to rigidly follow the direction of its discipline and 
advices, when as is sometimes the ease, this direction 


is contrary to the best judgment—the conscience—ot 
the meeting or individual? Shall we encourage or 


discourage the loyalty which shows itself in an un- 
willingness to attend other churches, to learn what 
they are thinking and doing, and to work side by side 
with them? Is it commendable, or otherwise, thus to 
show our traditional disapproval of a hireling minis- 
try ¢ 

Ilowever we may answer these questions, we shall 
probably agree that it is not simply any kind of loy- 
alty, expressed in any form, that we need and desire, 
but a sane, reasonable, far-sighted expression of a 
hearty and whole-souled devotion, and that a narrow 
short-sighted loyalty may become a real menace to 
the progress, if not to the life, of the meeting. 

The expressions of really valuable loyalty are easily 
recognized under most circumstances, though perhaps 
not all. We should have a regular attendance of our 
religious and business meetings, for the sake not only 
of getting but of giving, and an active working inter- 
in them and in our other organizations. We 
should find a ready willingness to remove certificates 
from our meeting to another in order that more effee- 
tive work might be done. We should have a 
necessary consequence of loyalty to the meeting, a 
high degree of lovaltv to each other, a faith and a 
belief in each other that would make possible that 
unity of spirit amid diversity of opinion for which the 
society stands or ought to stand. We should realize 
that our meetings are only a means to an end. At- 
tending them is one of the easiest ways of showing 
loyalty, but it should be only the beginning. More 
important than lovalty to any meeting is loyalty to 
the society as a whole, as an organization, not to what 
it has been, but to what it stands for to-day, the spirit 
of Quakerism which gives us the liberty and puts 
upon us the duty of recognizing truth wherever it 
mav be found, under whatever form, and by whomso- 
ever presented. 


est 


as 


Then comes the final test of loyalty, the expres- 
sion of this truth in our every-day lives, the living of 
it in our smallest acts. 

Our question then is, “ How shall we promote the 


lovalty that will thus express itself?” Are we in 


danger of interpreting this, “ How shall we—we who 
are here to-night, for instance, who are thoroughly 
loval in every way, who always do our full duty to 
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the society and to each other, how shall we increase 


the interest and devotion of those other people who: 


are not here, who seem to have no feeling of duty 
towards or interest in our meetings?” If we have 
felt this to be the meaning of the question, let us 
consider whether we ourselves are really loyal in the 
broadest sense to the society, to what it stands for, to 
those principles of Christianity, not modified and 
adapted to bring them up to date, but the Christian- 
itv of Christ that can be applied to our every-day 
lives. 

[et us consider whether we are truly loyal to each 
other. Are our business meetings always conducted 
in a spirit of love, with the desire only to find the 
wisest or the right course to pursue? Do we ever 
urge our particular beliefs or judgments upon: the 
meeting, and fee] hurt or offended when they are not 
accepted? Do we ever lose faith in each other so far 
as to ascribe, without sufficient knowledge, petty or 
unselfish motives to each other? 

Probably when we who are, at least to some ex 
tent, devoted to the interests of the societv. bring 
our devotion up to the highest possible point, the 
foree of example wiil be sufficient to infuse spirit and 
enthusiasm into our whole membership. 

Perhaps we bother too much, any way, about the 
lack of interest in others. Probably more would be 
accomplished if cach one of us went straight ahead 
with his work, not troubled because there are many 
who do not join us. Our efforts should be direeted 
more to making our meetings worth attending, worth 
being loyal to, than to inducing members to atteud. 
This may mean more sociability, more hospitality. It 
may mean urging or assisting our elders and over- 
seers to do their full duty promptly, and without fear 
or favor. 
to make it 


It mav mean changing the meeting house 
suitable. It may 
mean for some, breaking through the formidable and 
formal silence that like a heavy weight holds .ur 
young people in their seats. It may mean keeping 
the beautiful and impressive silence by those why ire 
in danger of breaking it from habit. Promoting che 
feeling of fellowship in meeting and out of it will de 
very much to bind us all together in the common in- 
terests of the society. 

Let us not prescribe the forms in which loyalty 
must be expressed. To most of us it must mean, as 
has been said, a regular attendance and an active part 
in our meetings, but it is quite possible that to others 
it may mean spending the meeting hour quietly rest- 
ing at home, as a preparation of mind and body for 
the work of the week to come. Or it may mean seek- 
ing in the eountrv under the blue sky for the realiza- 
tion of the presence of an infinite power, or searching 


more comfortable or 


among the writings of great men for the inspiring 
thoughts necessarv for the development of a highe: 
and broader life. 

Perhaps our greatest immediate need is a better 
knowledge of the history and principles of our so- 
ciety. Many, and at present, probably most of our 
members entirely fail to appreciate the conditions 
under which the society was founded, and the plain 
practical truths which the society teaches. We need 
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this knowledge sadly, not however for its intrinsic 
valuc, but for the purpose of developing out of it a 
new Quakerism, adapted to the needs of to-day, in 
the practical workings of which all branches may join 
in fellowship. 

[t is not to our members alone that this new Quak- 
erism would appeal. Thinking people are more and 
more finding it impossible to continue in their old 
formal and dried predigested religious views. Many 
are breaking away altogether from their old faiths, 
and many more are longing for a practical rational 
religion that may be used—that must be used seven 
days in the week. If we can develop a Quakerism 
that will supply this need, let us hasten to do so, and 
to spread abroad the knowledge of it by every means 
at our command. For this work our young people 
can best be trained in the First-day school. What 
else is the First-day school for than to teach the his- 
tory and principles of our society; and, most import- 
ant of all, the applications of those principles? Woe 
do not mean that children should be taught what the 
ought to believe or what they ought to do, even if any 
teacher should be willing to sav what this is, but they 
can be shown what different people of all times have 
believed in regard to God and his attributes. They 
can be made familiar with the broad principles of 
Friends, and perhaps with the special views of some 
individual members. Then they ean be led to con 
sider with freedom and independence, the natural and 
logical results of these principles as affecting their 
views of right and wrong in general and in concrete 
eases. Even with young children such a considera- 
tion in connection with an entirely frank discussion, 
under the guidance of a wise teacher, would lav a 
solid foundation, not of the creeds and beliefs of a 
past generation, not of the “this is night ” and “ that 
is wrong” of another, but of a sure faith that comes 
from knowing many faiths, and the power and the 
desire to seek for and to recognize the right and the 
truth. 

Such a sure foundation as this few of us were given 
in childhood, and some of us, building our houses 
upon weaker stuff, find them tottering, or by the light 
of more mature reason, discover that thev have fallen 
to the ground. ‘The First-day school is just begin- 
ning to do this great work. Such diseussions as have 
been mentioned should, and, if wisely guided, will 
prove of absorbing interest. In the meantime much 
First-day school teaching is of little interest and less 
value. Consequently our children frequently go to 
First-day school because they must or ought, and not 
because they want to. We need to consider eare- 
fully the effect upon the child of this kind of attend- 
ance, whether in our desire to train him in proper 
habits, we may not be forming in his mind undesira- 
ble connections that will lead him in later vears to 
take advantage of his freedom and break awav entire- 
lv from his old forced associations. Exactly the 
same consideration should be given to the subject of 
his attendance of meetings. Is it possible to make 
this interesting and valuable to him, so interesting 
that he will want to go? If not, are we wise in urg- 
ing or foreing him to attend? We not infrequently 
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hear young people say, “ No, I do not want to go to 
First-day school or meeting. I got enough of that 
when I had to go as a child.” 

Meeting as well as First-day school can, I believe, 
be made interesting and of great value to children as 
soon as they are old enough to do any real thinking, 
however simple it may be. Why should there not be 
some preparation for the meeting hour? Why 
should not the First-day school teacher or the parent 
suggest some special topic for thought, or better, ask 
some practical question of ethics to be considered dur- 
ing meeting, and later discussed in the class or in the 
home? Many of us who are no longer children might 
find some such systematic course of thought much 
more profitable than the desultory thinking which 
usnally oceupies us during this First-day hour. Shall 
What are 
they for if not to prepare us to live more nobly dur- 
ing the weeks to follow? We have said too much 
about withdrawing from the world into our inner 
selves. Perhaps some of our great problems can be 
thus solved, but most of them refer to the connection 
of inner with outer conditions, to conduct, to the sig- 
nificance of great events that are transpiring in the 
world. How can we hope for the interest and the 
lovalty of these who are living great lives in the 
world, who are helping to solve the world’s great prob- 
lems, if we keep our meeting as a thing apart from 
the conerete questions all the world is discussing? 

Some time ago a young man, deciding that Quak- 
erism had in it the help and inspiration he needed, be- 
came a regular attender of meeting. He was a seri- 
ous thinker, and was eager to do his part in bettering 
conditions about him. One First-day morning he 
went to the little meeting. Outside the whole coun- 
trv was throbbing with grief over the untimely deatb 
of an honored and beloved President. In the meet- 
ing no sign was given, no mention made that anything 
unusual or significant had transpired. The absolute 
lack of contact with world events, with the great 
teeming city outside, was not to be borne, and the 
voung man said, “ This is no place for me.” Our 
meetings, created for the help and inspiration of those 
attend, should ever be subservient to their 
needs, and made to fit the needs of old and young. 

To such a meeting all its members would be loyal. 
But, after all, absolutely essential to a real religious 
life is lovaltv to the broad truth, as it is revealed to 
each one of us through contact with his fellows, 
through studv. through meditation, and through 
praver. 


we make our meetings of practical use? 


who 


QUAKER FOOTPRINTS IN THE LAND OF 
JOHN KNOX.—IUI. 


On the hills of Mauchline in Avrshire, lies the 
Mossgiel farm where Burns, with his plow, unearthed 
the sleekit, cowrin, tim’rous and 
turned down the “wee, modest, crimson-tipped 
flow’r.” This, in the words of Dorothy W ordsworth, 
‘is an open country, open yet all over hills.” To 
her there was “no thought surviving in connection 
with Burns’s daily life that was not heart-depressing.” 


‘ wee, beastie,”’ 
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The dairy of eighty Ayrshire cows, the tile-paved 
cow-houses, the immaculate cheese rooms that to-day 
enable the Mossgiel farm to pay an annual rent of 
over $1,200, would astonish the debt-ridden Burns 
It was nine years before the death of the poet that 
Thomas Wilkinson, in company with John Pember- 
ton, “ passed Mauchline, enquired for 
surns, and were shown Mossgiel, whe 
simple thatched cottage, commanding 
prospect. 


the abode of 
re he lived, a 
an extensive 
Seotland, and 
his neighbors praised his generosity, independence, 
and kindness; but were fearful of his falling a sacrifice 
to the temptations laid for his company.” 


Ile was the favorite poet of 


On the road to Mauehline from Dumfries the trav- 
eler passes through both Old and New Cumnock. It 
was in this vicinitv that John Pemberton and _ his 
party met such chilling reception on their ministerial 
visit in 1787. writes Thomas Wil 
kinson, “ appeared to be settled in a suspicious ignor- 
ance. ... We were refused the town hall, the school- 
house, ete., and it was with some difficulty we even 
obtained a barn of our landlord, though himself had 
come of Friends’ families.” But few attended the 
meetings. “The people were still shy and un 
friendly; only one young man of the medical profes- 
sion shewed some kindness. John Pemberton, still 
feeling the well-being of the people near him, and 
desirous that prejudice might be removed from their 
minds, appointed another meeting at six in the even- 
ing, to which I believe, for more than half an hour, 
but one person came. It seemed like a trial of faith, 
and mine, I own, was, at times, not strong; however, 
under exercise of patience, we were comforted; in 
about an hour several gathered, and I thought it a 
favorable opportunity. 


“The people,” 


“At New Cumnock, all seemed shut against us. 
John Pemberton observed that he had never known it 
so difficult before. We then went to a school a littl 
way from the town; the master said he would grant 
the use of the house, but should like to have the min 
ister’s consent; to him we applied, and found him 
rather a venerable looking old man. I shall mention 
a little of what passed, as a specimen of the prejudice 
we met with in those parts. John Pemberton in- 
formed him that from a sense of duty, and a love to 
mankind, he had left his native country of America, 
and was come to see the people in this land, and that 
it he pleased to consent to the school-master’s gorant- 
ing his school house, we proposed to have a religious 
meeting in the evening. He replied, ‘ The people 
here are well informed, and we have no need of you.’ 
John Pemberton said he had met with very kind and 
liberal conduct from many persons of his profession 
in different parts of Scotland; that at his advanced 
age, he had come some thousands of miles to see the 
people, and that he hoped he would consent to the 
request. He then asked, ‘ What do vou think of the 
What do think of baptism ?’ 
John Pemberton replied, ‘We think, with the serip 
tures, that it is not putting away the filth of the body, 
but the answer of a good conscience, that is essential: 
and we are 


sacraments / you 


not concerned to turn men from form to 
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form, but to turn them to God.’ He answered, ‘ It 
will not do; it will not do; 
and do not like him.’ ” 

In private conversation Thomas Wilkinson won the 
school master; a meeting Was held in the school house, 


I have read your Barclay, 


and after the meeting the school-master and the min- 
ister’s son called upon the Friends, and they had a 
pleasant oceasion. Thomas Wilkinson Was told that 
the attitude of the people in those parts resulted 
from the fact that they were “ much divided among 
themselves, and were visited by such a variety of 
different opinions, 
that, as some of them owned, they were fearful of 
everything and searcely knew what to follow.” 

It occasionally happened “ that we met with individ- 
uals who started objections to the principles of Chris- 
tianitv; on 


preachers, zealous in spreading 


Pemberton, with 
serious firmness, asslone d the reasous for his belief in 


these occasions John 


the personal appearance of our Saviour upon earth, 
and his spiritual appearance in the soul; the first as 
a subject to be sincerely believed; the second, as a 
power, whose refining influence is to be felt and co- 
operated with, that the corruptions of our nature may 
be done away.” 

Quite a different ( xperi hice did these devoted pil- 
grims have when they came down into the peninsula 
of Argyle to Southend, west of Arran, whose moun- 
This 
Ireland and Scotland 
fills the Firth of Clyde with a variety of weather that 
gives steady employment to the sailor. 


tains are in view from Mossgiel on a clear day. 
storm-laden channel between 
Arran is now 
The low 


cottage of ve olden time has been renovated into the 


a resort for many merchants from Glasgow. 


popular lodging place for summer visitor. They are 
a marked improvement over such lodgings in Dorothy 
Wordsworth’s time, when she “It was as 
pretty a room as a thoroughly dirty one could be.”’ 
The Arran into the Kilbrennen 
Sound where Thomas Wilkinson saw “ about noon a 
terrible ” Two stranded. The 
a little bov. — Many peo- 


writes: 


storms of sweep 


hurricane. vessels 
17 


ail got 0 


if except 
were on the beach; the lame ntations of the women 
were pitiable.”” We exerted ourselves, and after drag- 
ving t he boat along the shore to another point, the 
seamen were able to bring off the hands from the 
nearest vessel; all our concern was now for the boy. 
] proposed dragging the boat along the shore, perhaps 
almost a mile, to a nearer situation, whence it might 
be driven by the waves to the other vessel; the sea- 
men however did not adopt the proposal; and the 
When the day 
broke, I perceived that the ship had gone down. A 
mastiff dog on board had swam on shore.” 

It was down at Southend that they met the remark- 
able David Campbell. Again and again the con- 
cerned mind of John Pemberton led him back to 
Southend, and invariably the hospitality of David 
Campbell was at their service. All their meetings 
were attended by this minister and his family. When 
his parishioners expressed their dissatisfaction with 
the Friends for sitting in a place of worship with their 
hats on, he removed, writes Thomas Wilkinson, “ any 


night closed on the poor boy. 
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unfavorable impressions they might have to us on 
that account, saying he supposed (for he was: blind) 
that when we serve God by public speaking, we were 
uncovered, which was all that was necessary.” 

[le expressed much regard for our religious Society, 
believing them to come nearer to the primitive Chris- 
tians than any people on earth. 

After having held several meetings in that parish, 
and having been entertained at David Campbell’s on 
each oceasion, Margaret Campbell, the daughter of 
the blind pastor, remarked one evening to John Pem 
berton, “ You see, Mr. Pemberton, father has given 
you his kirk and attended you several times; sup 
pose you go to church on Sunday, and hear father; we 
have some elegant preachers in the Highlands.” 

At this point John Pemberton felt constrained to 
bear his testimony against “a hired ministry.” It is 
interesting to notice how these diverse opinions were 
drawn together by that love that overcomes prejudice 
and narrowness, and keeps all its devotees in the bond 
of spiritual fellowship. The longer John Pemberton 
and his company stayed the more did the Campbell’s 
come to love and admire them. When parting final 
lv, Margaret remarked that it seemed hard to have 
such guests, and “never to see them more.” In a 
letter received by Thomas Wilkinson from her after 
his return, she savs: “I have often thought with sur 
prise how you could undertake such a journey, and 
make such a circuit at that season of the year, through 
the wildest parts of Scotland; surely it must have en 
dangered the health and life of the good and worthy 
Mr. Pemberton, than whom I never knew a better 
man. Indeed, we all spoke with regret at the blank 
we felt at the departure of our much-esteemed friends 
from this house. We never had guests whom we 
more regarded, on account of their general character, 
their disinterested profession, and unwearied endeav 
ors in promoting the happiness and most valuable in 
terests of mankind; and wish, if it was consistent with 
the will of heaven, to have a repetition of the same 
agreeable intercourse.” .. . 

Again Margaret Campbell writes: “How often 
have I thought on the very amiable and heavenly 
minded Mr. Pemberton, and most sincerely regret 
that in all probability [ had taken my last adieu of 
him in this world; also lamented that I knew not his 
value till after his departure, else with what earnest 
ness should I have entreated his favoring us with a 
few days more of his much-valued society. Often do | 
think of his beautiful admonitions, and wish them in- 
terwoven with mv every action.” 

‘Tf we knew each other better we would love each 
other more ” was never better illustrated in this sec 
ond Quaker invasion of the land of John Knox. 
Prejudice ran high at that time. The Friends could 
and did not argue; they merely made declaration of 
the truth as they saw it. George Fox in his time was 
out-argued by the young university men, “ but,” savs 
Alexander Jaffery, “ our love for the man overcame 
the weakness in his argument.” This propagation of 
the gospel through love was the chief implement of 
these Friends. At Dalmally the minister’s wife be 
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came impressed with the truth of the Friendly testi- 
monies. “She was a plain woman,” writes Thomas 
Wilkinson,” and when we were on the subjects of an 
hired ministry, war, ete., notwithstanding the profes- 
sion of her husband, and that she had a son or sons in 
the army, she was unequivocally of our opinion, and 
spoke her sentiments without reserve.” 

Such testimonies without the element of disinter- 
estedness, without the element of utility, lean on that 
love for others that is born of great faith in mankind. 
It followed John Pemberton among those who had 
read their Barelay, and did not like him, but when 
presented with the warmth of a loving heart they not 
only admired but vielded in convincement. Truth is 
common property, and when given forth in that love 
that conveys the impression that what is given is also 
inine to receive, then the practical workings of what 
(George Fox came to promulgate are furthered. 

JosEpH S. Warton. 


RADNOR MONTHLY MEETING, 
(Continued from last week. ) 

{Paper written by George Vaux, of Philadelphia, which ap 
peared in The Friend (Philadelphia) in 1896; and through his 
kindness loaned and read at the close of 
Merion, Fourth month 8th, 1906.) 


was meeting at 
Reference is again made to the meeting house at 
Haverford in the Eleventh month, 1695, when a com- 
mittee was appointed to inspect and consider what 
way will be most convenient to rebuild or repair it, 
and what charges there will be to do it; but the min- 
utes do not disclose any report from this committee. 
Two years later it is noted that five pounds had been 
received, part of a legacy bequeathed by Margaret 
Howell towards repairing or rebuilding this house. 
The following year there was much concern in conse- 
quence of a certain David Powell having posted on 
the meeting house door certain accusations against 
other Friends before they were dealt with according 
to gospel order, which seems to indicate that it was 
the practice at that time to place testimonies of denial 
in prominent positions at the meeting houses, as well 
as to read them at the close of meetings for worship. 
In the Eleventh month, 1696, “ William Lewis and 
some other friends having proposed to the meeting, 
to settle a meeting at Newtown, they were left to 
their freedom therein.” 
of Newtown Meeting. 
Nearly a year later the meeting decided to buy a 
book, in which 


This was no doubt the germ 


“to enter testimonies concerning the 
life and conversation of faithful friends, as a mem- 
orial of their service and faithfulness in their day, 
and for the benefit of their posterity.” 

In the year 1698 it appears there were meeting 
houses both at Merion and Radnor, as well as Haver- 
ford, as mentioned before, but the meeting leaves no 
minutes as to when they were built. Probably all 
that may have the 
minutes. 

On the twelfth of Sixth month, 1697, the certifi- 
eate of Rowland Ellis and his wife was read im this 
meeting and ordered to be recorded. Rowland Ellis 
was born in Merionethshire, North Wales, in 1650. 


been mentioned in missing 
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At twenty-two he was convinced of the truth, as held 
by Friends, and suffered cruel persecution, including 
several years’ imprisonment, for constancy to his re- 
ligious principles. The judge who sentenced him 
threatened that he and others should be hanged and 
quartered. He was an approved minister, although 
his appearances were not frequent. In 1686 he eame 
to America to prepare a place for himself and family 
to settle, returning to Wales soon after. His estate 
in Wales was called Brynmawr, upon which the man- 
sion had been built by Rhys Lewis, in 1617. An in- 
scription to this effect is engraved on one of the ceil- 
ings of the building. This house still remains sub- 
stantially in the same condition as when oceupied by 
Rowland Ellis. Before leaving Wales the last time 
he sold Brynmawr to Lewis and Humphrey Owen. 
In 1686 he again came to Pennsylvania with his fam- 
ily and settled upon the plantation now known as 
Harriton. Here in 1704 he built the mansion house 
(which is still standing) upon the same plan as that 
which he had oceupied in his native country. He 
continued to reside upon this estate until 1719, when 
he sold it to Richard Harrison and removed to 
Plymouth, receiving a certificate of removal in the 
Sixth month, 1721, where he died. in the -Seventh 
month, 1729. A meeting was established at his house 
in the Ninth month, 1713, and sometimes marriages 
were solemnized there. This meeting appears to 
have been held in the winter season only. 

A minute made in the Sixth month, 1698, refers 
to the fact that some Welsh Friends lived within the 
limit of Chester County, and that they notwithstand 
ing continued their attachment to the meeting in 
Philadelphia (of which Merion was then a part). 
This gave dissatisfaction to the quarterly meeting in 
Chester County, but the monthly meeting decided to 
insist upon a previously-made arrangement that such 
Friends should not be disturbed in their place of 
membership and appointed a committee to inform 
that quarterly meeting of its decision. This judgment 
was not satisfactory to Chester County Friends, who 
appear to have appointed a committee to visit Radnor 


Monthly Meeting on account of it. The subject was 


‘in consequence laid before Philadelphia Quarterly 


Meeting for its judgment, and in the Seventh month, 
L700, the representatives produced a copy of a min- 
ute of that meeting as follows: “ The Friends from 
Haverford Meeting report that the quarterly meeting 
of Chester County have sent some of their members 
to their monthly meeting, signifying the mind of 
their meeting that the said monthly meeting being in 
the county of Chester ought to be joined to theirs, 
which this meeting have weighed and considered the 
same, came to this agreement: ‘ That whereas Haver- 
ford Meeting hath belonged to this quarterly meet- 
ing from the first settlement and for several other 
reasons this meeting unanimously desires that the 
monthly meeting of Haverford may not be separated 
from this our quarterly meeting.’ The following 
month a paper addressed to the quarterly meeting in 
Chester County was adopted bv the monthly meeting, 
commencing with the words, “ In the truth of God 
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our salutation is unto you, desiring we may be one 
in it forever,” in which the judgment above named 
is embodied. 

In Eleventh month, 1698, the following minute ap- 


pears: * Friends of the upper end of Merion having 


acquainted this meeting that they live remote from 
the settled weekly meeting, proposed to this meeting 
to have a weekly meeting settled among themselves, 


and this meeting approved of the same. That 
they keep it every third day of the week.” 
Apparently this was the inception of Valley 
Meeting. In the first month, 1699, a com- 


mittee was appointed to get subscriptions to 
‘assist Haverford Friends to build their meeting 
house,” and the following month a different committee 
was appointed “ to consider what charges the build- 
ing of the meeting house at Haverford in every re- 
spect shall come to, and bring an account thereof in 
writing against the next meeting.” This committee 
reported at the time designated that the cost would 
amount at least to the sum of one hundred and fifty- 
eight pounds, and another committee was appointed 
to bring the subscription of Merion and Radnor 
Friends for that purpose to the next monthly meet- 
ing. 

In addition to the report of subseriptions for build- 
ing Haverford meeting house, the minutes of Fourth 
month, 1700, refer to two other subjects of interest. 
One of these is the report of a committee to visit 
families in which it is stated that “ they felt the Lord 
with them, strengthening, comforting and refreshing 
them in the service, and that they found tenderness 
and openness in many places and no opposition.” The 
other is an account of the reception of a paper of ac- 
knowledgment of a certain William Ceurdens, who 
had taken part in George Keith’s separation. In this 
paper he acknowledged “ the Lord’s merey unto him 
in visiting him, and in making him sensible of His 
goodness, and drawing him again to his people.” 

In the Second month, 1701, we are informed that 
“the davs now growing long, Friends made known 
their intention to keep afternoon meetings,” which 
was approved, the arrangement being as follows: 
Newtown Friends at Lewis Lewis’s house; Haverford 
Friends at their meeting house; Radnor Friends at 


their meeting house, and at Rees Thomas’s and Ellis _ 


Pugh’s; Merion Friends at their meeting house and 
at John Bevan’s and Cadwalader Morgan’s house; 
Gwynedd Friends at their meeting house and Hugh 
Griffith’s house. 

Ellis Pugh was born in Dolgelly, Wales, in 1656. 
He was convinced when about eighteen years old, 
under the preaching of John ap John. Though a 
man of moderate abilities, Ellis Pugh possessed a 
large gift in the ministry, and is described as having 
been of a meek and quiet spirit and of good report 
among the people. He came to Pennsylvania in 
1686, subsequently visited his native land on religious 
service, and died in 1718. His descendants are still 
found in Pennsylvania. 

John ap John, under whose ministry Ellis Pugh 
was convinced, was a yeoman residing on his ances- 
tral estate at Plas Ifa, near the vale of Llangollen, 








in Wales, and had once been a preacher in Beau- 
maris. He and another person were sent by Morgan 
Floyd, the priest at Wuxhum, to “ trie the Quakers ” 
in the north of England and bring back an account 
of them. But they brought back quite a different 
account from what the priest desired, for both 
ap John and his companion embraced Quakerism; 
though the latter subsequently fell away, John ap 
John became an eminent minister and accompanied 
George Fox on a number of his journeys through 
Wales. An extended convincement throughout the 
country followed, largely among the oldest and best 
families. 

John ap John did not emigrate to America. He 
died at the house of his son-in-law, John Miller, at 
Whitehugh, England, Ninth month 16th, 1697, and 
was buried at Basford, a hamlet adjoining White- 
hugh. Many years after, in 1712, London Yearly 
Meeting desired Friends in North Wales to collect 
information relative to the services of ** our ancient 
and faithful friend, John ap John,” but so far as it 
appears no memorial was prepared. 

On the eleventh of Fourth month, 1702, the meet- 
ing was informed that assistance was required toward 
finishing the meeting house at Haverford, and it was 
decided to lend a legacy of ten pounds left by John 
Humphrey “towards the printing of the sons of 
Jacob in Welsh,” for that purpose, to be returned 
when desired. This indicates that Haverford meet- 
ing house was approaching completion at that time. 

In the First month, 1699, we have the commence- 
ment of Gwynedd Meeting in the following minute: 
“There is a general meeting appointed at Gwynedd 
the second weekly Third-day of every month at the 
desire of Friends there, beginning the next month.” 
North Wales Friends were authorized to keep a pre- 
parative meeting among themselves at the monthly 
meeting held in the Sixth month, 1702, which was 
to be held after their weekday meeting the Third-day 
next, before the monthly meeting, and the following 
month it was decided to ask the quarterly meeting to 
establish a First-day morning and a Fifth-day meet- 
ing at Plymouth, to be kept alternately at several 
Friends’ houses. 

In Sixth month, 1714, Friends at Gwynedd sug- 
gested a monthly meeting, to be held at Plymouth, 
which subject was referred three months later to the 
favorable consideration of the quarterly meeting. 
The latter approved the plan, but the place of 
meeting seems to have been changed to Gwynedd, 
where it was opened on the 22d of Twelfth month, 
1714-15. This monthly meeting afterwards became a 
part of Abington Quarterly Meeting. 


(To be continued. ) 


THE LITERATURE OF THE BIBLE.—XIII. 


The second period of Hebrew poetry is principally 
characterized by the work of the writing prophets. 
It has for a long time been recognized that their 
books contained bits of poetry, and that as a whole 
they exhibited many of the characteristics of poetry, 
but only recently have scholars shown that almost all 
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of their writings are poetry. ‘“ Except a few narra- 
tive pieces, Amos, Hosea, Micah, Isaiah, Nahum, 
Habbakkuk, Deutero and Trito Isaiah write in strict 
poetic form.”* One thing that makes this probable 
is the fact that strophic structure can be discovered 
in them. 

The strophe in Hebrew literature is a combination 
of lines and verses into a whole. It is a logical rather 
than a formal whole; that is, each strophe represents 
a unit of thought rather than an absolute regular ar- 
rangement of lines like the Greek. However, they 
are generally regular in the number of lines. So 
long as the thought and emotion flow on in the same 
tenor the strophes will in general conform to a cer- 
tain plan, but if the thought changes the strophie ar- 
rangement will change. For instance, if the condi- 
tion of a nation is being described in _five-line 
strophes, and the subject of its doom is introduced, 
the length of the strophes will probably be reduced 
to three or four lines. There are examples of this in 
Amos, who was the first of the writing prophets. His 
book begins with a four-line strophe, each line a tri- 
meter. 

‘Yahweh roars from Zion, 

And utters his voice from Jerusalem, 
And the pastures of the shepherds mourn, 
And the top of Carmel withers.” 

This forms a most artistic and impressive opening 
to the prophecy, for it is out of this voice of Yahweh’s 
which Amos has heard and continually hears that 
every line he utters comes. Watching his flocks upon 
the crags of the wilderness of Tekoa he heard the 
voice that drove him to proclaim the sins and the com- 
ing down of his sister nation. After this introduction 
he proceeds with his message thus: 

Thus has Yahweh said :* 

“Tor three transgressions of Damascus, 
Yea, for four, I will not revoke it; 
Because they have threshed with threshing instruments of 


iron Gilead. 


“ And I will send a fire in the house of Hazael, 
And it shall devour the palaces of Ben-hadad; 
And I will break the bars of Damascus. 


“And I will cut off the inhabitant from the valley of Aven, 
And the scepter-holder from Beth-Eden; 
And the people of Oram shall go into captivity to Kir.” 


Each nation that he thus addresses in getting ready 
to make his message to Israel more effective is dealt 
with in this form. All are introduced with the same 
formula, and all, except three, are written with a 
five-line strophe, followed by two three-line strophes. 
Sut the passages about Tyre, Edom and Judah are 
written with a five-line strophe, followed by a verse of 
two lines. Now there are historical reasons why 
these three passages should probably be considered as 
later additions, and this fact of their being written on 
a different plan adds another reason. This shows one 
of the results of the study of poetic form; it helps dis- 
cover the true text. 
as follows: 


Amos’ arraignment of Israel is 


1 Duhm in “ Ency. Biblica,” article on Poetry. 


2 This is the arrangement of W. R. Harper in “ The Struc- 
ture of the Text of the Book of Amos.” “The Decennial Pub- 
lications ” of the University of Chicago, 1904. 
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Judgment against the nation Israel, 2: 6-16. 
A. The injustice and oppression in Israel 
Thus has Yahweh said: 


2: 6-8. 


9 we 


“For three transgressions of Israel, 
Yea, for four, I will not revoke it; 
Because they sell the righteous for money, 
And the needy for a pair of shoes. 


“And because garments taken in pledge they 
Beside every altar 
And the wine of such as have been fined they drink, 
In the houses of their gods. 


spread out 


“Who crush the head of the poor, 
And the way of the humble they turn aside, 
And a man and his judge deal according to agreement, 
And so profane my holy name.” 


B. The efforts made by Yahweh to build up Israel, 
2: 9-12. 


“ And yet it was | who brought you up from the land of Egypt, 
And led you in the wilderness forty years, 
(And brought you hither) to possess the land of tne Amorite, 


“ And it was I who destroyed from before them the Amorite, 
Whose height was like that of the cedars, and he was strong 
as the oaks, 
But I destroyed his fruit 
beneath. 


from above and his roots from 


“ Moreover I raised up some of your sons for prophets, and 
some of your youths for nazirites; 
But ye made the nazirites drink wine, and upon the proph- 
ets ye laid prohibition. 
Is it not indeed so, O children of Israel? 
Yahweh.” 


It is the oracle of 


C. The impending calamity, 2: 13-16. 
“ Therefore, behold, it is I 

Who will make you groan in your places, 

Just as the threshing-wagon makes groan 

(The floor) filled with sheaves. 


“Then shall refuge fail the swift, 
And the strong shail not strengthen his force, 
And the warrior shall not deliver himself, 
And he that handles the bow shall not stand. 


“ And the swift of foot shall not rescue himself, 
And the stoutest of heart among the warriors; 
And the skilled shall not deliver himself, 
And he that rideth a horse shall flee away in that day.” 


This oracle against Israel falls into three divisions 
of three strophes each. The first three are written 
like the oracles against other nations, a five-line 
strophe followed by two four-line strophes, all in the 
trimeter movement. The second division is made up 
of three-line strophes, and each line is a pentameter, 
these long lines being fitting to the slower movement 
of the historical recapitulation of Yahweh’s dealings 
with Israel. In the third division, which announces 
the coming calamity, the movement again becomes 
short and quick, as is fitting to the feeling. 

Of course anv presentation of the strophie struc- 
ture, ete., of the prophets must be for some time ten- 
tative as to details, because it has not been thoroughly 
worked out by scholars. Nor will it be accessible to 
general readers until there is a new translation and 
poetic arrangement of the prophetie books, and not 
until this is done will the full power of the prophetic 
utterances be realized. Not only the meaning of the 
message of Amos, but the rhythm and poetic form in 
which he expressed it, proclaimed the solemnity of his 
eall to Israel. Amos will be further studied in the 
next lesson. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 28, 1906. 


THE GENERAL CONFERENCE 
INGS. 


PROCEED- 


The Committee on Publication has decided to print 
the proceedings of the General Conference at Moun- 
tain Lake Park as a supplement to nine or ten issues 
of Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER, beginning with Ninth 
month 14th. This will enable the report to be placed 
promptly in the hands of every one who desires it, 
and without extra cost to the readers of the INTELLI- 
GENCER. A limited number of extra copies will be 
bound in cloth for presentation to publie libraries and 
other general uses. Additional copies will be bound 
for any who order them in advance, and delivered at 
a cost of fifty cents each postpaid. 

FrreNps’ INTELLIGENCER, including the whole of 
the Conference Report, will be sent to any address 
from the first of Ninth month to the end of 1906 for 
The numbers 
sent to any address for 30 cents. 


D0 cents. Conference alone will be 
It is hoped that 
many will avail themselves of one of these offers to 
send Conference Reports to persons who are not 
members of our Society or regular readers of the 
IN FELLIGENCER. 

Any who desire extra copies, either in the form of 
supplements or bound volumes, should order them 
before the close of the Conference, as extra copies 
will not be printed unless ordered. The papers need 
not be paid for until during or after Conference, but 
those desiring reports of the proceedings, other than 
our regular subscribers, must order them in advance. 


CULTURE IN TOME AND SCHOOL. 


During the past few weeks the world that reads 
the daily papers has been stirred by an act of violence 
committed by a man cursed with wealth and idleness. 
Most of those who read that the lack of 
proper home training is chiefly responsible for the 
crime that has been committed and the events that 
led up to it; and vet among these readers there are 
many who are making a like mistake in their own life 
in so far as their cireumstances permit them to do so. 
There are, alas! many families where the children are 
taught self-indulgence rather than self-control, and 


can see 


where the daily conversation places more emphasis on 
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the comforts and pleasures that money will buy than 
on the virtues that go to make up a noble character. 

The complex life led by the average American 
family m good cireumstances has proved such a bur- 
den to its members, especially to. the father and 
mother, that the preacher of the simple life was 
hailed with joy, in the hope that he would show an 
easy way out of a difheult situation. The truth is that 
there is no easy way. It takes strength and persist- 
ence to row against the current; it takes courage and 
steadfastness of purpose to deny to one’s children 
what the children around them are enjoying, and to 
keep out of the home the things that make a slave of 
the home maker. Here and there we find some rare 
souls who have discovered that the furnishings of a 
room may be few and inexpensive and the effect yet 
be beautiful and restful. A stained floor, a plain rug, 
a shelf of books, a table with a reading lamp on which 
are work-basket and papers, one or two pictures that 
satisfy the heart as well as the eyes, and a fire on the 
hearth—what more than these need any one desire 
for the living room, except perhaps a musical instru- 
ment if some of the family have a gift for music ? 

There cannot be culture in the home unless the 
makers of the home value the things of the spirit 
more than the things of the body. If the children are 
not allowed to have as many clothes or as many costly 
or foolish amusements as fall to the lot of some of 
their playmates, they must be given something that 
is better. When the mother is not eumbered with 
housework and sewing she will have time to give 
more of herself to her children, to be their frequent 
companion, to read to them, talk with them, play with 
them. With her as its guiding spirit the home will be 
so attractive, simple as it is, that the neighbors’ chil 
dren will make it their headquarters, and thus it will 
If the father 
is satisfied with small earnings or profits he also will 
have some of his strength and freshness to spare for 
those of his own household; his boys will find him 
their jolliest comrade and will be proud of him be 
cause his neighbors love and trust him and look upon 
him as a valuable citizen. 


give a higher tone to the community. 


When homes such as this become the rule rather 
than the exception, there will be a marked change in 
the schools of our land. It is true to-day that in half 
the cities in this country the average salary of the 
women teachers, after their board and washing are 
deducted, is less than the average paid for household 
service. And the sad part of it is that at Jeast half of 
teachers receive quite as much as they are 
All that most school authorities ask for are 

respectability and moderate scholarship. 
Many of the teachers have little interest in their 
work aside from the salaries they draw. They read 
nothing but sensational fiction, and spend their money 
for dress and amusements, 


these 
worth. 
outward 


Teachers such as these 
greatly hinder the effectiveness of the thousands of 
true teachers whose hearts are in their work and who 
are worth four times as much as they receive. When- 
ever there is a community that places a true estimate 
upon character and 


culture, teachers who possess 
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these will be in demand, and their salaries will be 
commensurate with their value. 

We look forward to this era of real homes and true 
schools, and speak of it as “ the good time coming.” 
But to hasten the coming of the good time we must 
do more than picture it and long for it. Every one 
who desires higher things must make an effort to live 
his ideals. Drifting with the current is an easy way 
of living, providing the current takes one in the right 
direction. But rowing against the current develops 
the museles and gives the rower a sense of power. 
With this power comes independence and the ability 
to get where one wishes to go. 


from assassination and incendiarism, it would not be 
long before the Czar would be compelled to yield to 
their demands for a real representative government. 


Some recent events indicate that there is a good 
deal of hostile feeling among the Mexicans towards 
citizens of the United States who live across the bor- 
der, and some of the newspapers are talking of war 
between the two nations. There is not the slightest 
probability that there will be another war between 
Mexico and the United States, but there is little doubt 
that the present hostile feeling is largely owing to the 
un-Christian business practices and the immoral lives 
of many Americans who go to Mexico, not for the 
good of that country, but to exploit its resources and 
take advantage of the ignorance of the natives. What 
is wanted is a wholesome public opinion at home 


The forees that are advancing the cause of peace 
and the settlement of difheulties by arbitration are 
imore and more in evidence. The Pan-American Con- 
vress is now in session in Brazil, and it is an omen of 


which will constrain these exploiters to treat with re- 
vood things to come that almost its first business was 


the adoption of a resolution thanking the Govern- 
inents of the United States and Mexico for their work 
of pacification in Central America. It is cause for 
general rejoicing that the war between Guatemala on 
one side and Salvador and Honduras on the other has 
been brought to an end so soon. If only these little 
republies had submitted their dittculties to the 
United States and Mexico in the first place there need 
not have been any war. Let us hope that one result 
of the Pan-American Congress will be to constrain all 


spect the laws and the people of the country in whieh 
they choose to do business. 


THE CONGRESS OF NATIONS. 
[Editorial in The Advocate of Peace.) 

The idea of a congress of nations for the regular 
and systematie discussion of questions of common in- 
ternational interest continues to make definite head- 
wav. The Interparliamentary Union is shortly to 
meet in special session to hear the report of its com- 
mittee on this subject appointed at Brussels last au- 
tumn, and to prepare its program to submit to the 
second Hague Conference when it meets. At the 
dinner given on the 29th of May, at the Metropolitan 
Club, New York, by Mr. Bowen, proprietor of the 
Independent, to the eighteen members of Congress 


the American nations to try arbitration before war 
instead of afterwards, 

Another body that is making for peace is the In- 
terparliamentary Union, now in session in England, 
which is discussing the American proposals for an in- 
ternational congress and a model arbitration treaty to 
be submitted to the approaching conference at The | who attended the Brussels Conference as representa- 
Hague. There was a dramatic scene at this peace | tives of the United States group, the subject of a 
conclave on the 23d, when the Russian delegates 
withdrew because the Russian Parliament had been 
dissolved, and they felt that they no longer had a 


periodic international congress or parliament received 
marked emphasis. Among the speeches, made by 
Hon. Richard Barthoidt, Hon. Oscar S. Straus, Gen- 
legal right to be present. Their spokesman said that | eral Grant, Prof. Rowe and other distinguished gen- 
they returned home “ with the determination to eon- | tlemen, of whom about fiftv were present, was one 
bv Prof. John Bassett Moore, of Columbia Univer- 
sitv, Ex-Assistant Seeretarv of State, our greatest 
American authority on international law. Prof. 
Moore took the most advanced ground on the subject, 
declaring that The Hague Conference must ulti- 
mately develop into a world-parliament, and that the 
world-government ensuing must embrace the three 
great departments of legislative, executive and judi- 
cial control. This is the conclusion at which all stu- 


tinue the great struggle for freedom, liberty and jus- 
tice.” Premier Campbell-Bannerman then sprang 
to his feet and exelaimed, * The Douma is dead! 
Long live the Douma!” This was followed by an 
outburst of applause and enthusiasm, the delegates 
arising as one man and shouting themselves hoarse 
with cheers. 

The present outlook in Russia is that there will be 
fighting and bloodshed before there is peace, but 
there are two factors that should shorten the period 
of struggle and tyranny. This Interparliamentary 
Union, in which the civilized nations of the world are 
represented, should let it be seen that the sympathies 
of these nations are in favor of parliamentary govern- 
ment for Russia. Another foree that would be all- 
powerful, if it could be brought to bear, would be the 
passive resistance of the Russian people. The last 
appeal of the Douma eontains these words: * Do not 
give a kopeck to the throne or a soldier to the army.” 


dents of international affairs are arriving as fast as 
they give themselves time to think the question out 
in the light of the remarkable world events which are 
now taking place. The beginning of this world-gov- 
ernment will no doubt be very simple on its parlia- 
mentary side, as it has been on its judicial side in The 
Hague Court, but all the rest will follow. Once The 
Hague Conference is made a periodie body, with dele- 
gates from all the nations, with no authority beyond 
what it now possesses, the world-parliament will take 


If the people would but take this stand and refrain | care of itself in due time. 
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YOUNG FRIENDS’ AID IN NEW YORK. 


This Association sends out to Friends and all more 
or less associated with Friends in good works, in and 
about New York City a slip with the 
printed upon it: 

“The Young Friends ’Aid Association works with 
the view of helping the poor of the city to help them- 
selves. Every case is studied. Many poor families 
have been tided over difficult places and kept self- 
respecting and self-supporting. 

“The work is denominational 


following 


only in that its 
beneficiaries are not members of the Society of 
Friends. The Society asks no help in the eare of its 
own poor. 

“ Membership in the Aid Association is open to all 
and new members are needed. 

“Contributions of money and _ clothing are 
solicited, and may be sent at any time of the year to 
Mrs. Hoag, at Friends’ Seminary, 226 East Sixteenth 
Street, New York.” 

These are accompanied by a circular containing the 
following information: 

Those generously helped the Young 
Friends’ Aid Association last summer by making and 
contributing articles for sale at its November fair will 
have an opportunity to do it another good turn this 
year. 


who so 


The fair of 1905 was the most successful one ever 
held by the Aid Association. The net receipts were 
over eleven hundred dollars, but there was not a cent 
too much for the work always waiting to be done. A 
successful fair means effective work through the fol- 
lowing winter. 

“The Lord helps those who help themselves.” 
But how about those who help only themselves? The 
Aid Association wants your help in making this year’s 
fair a still more productive one than the last; your 
contributions of money and of articles for sale, your 
help in selling at the fair and in disposing of tickets, 
and most of all vour help in the work of the Associa- 
tion in helping the poor of New York City, who are 
eager to help themselves. 


WHAT TO DO DURING THE SUMMER. 


There are fashions in fancy work as in everything 
else. During the summer you will see novelties. 
Will vou not try to make something, and ask your 
friends to make something for the Young Friends’ 
Aid Association fair? 

Everyone does some one thing better than most 
people. Whether you embroider shirtwaits, or make 
them on the machine, whether you make the clear- 
est jelly or the daintiest pin cushion, whether your 
specialty is beautiful, eatable or curious, make it for 
the fair and send it (before November) to some one 
named below. 

There have never been enough aprons to meet the 
demand. The old books, magazines and pictures last 
Very old 
ones are especially desirable. Send what you have. 
It will he worth the expressage to get rid of them. 
Following is a preliminary list of workers: 


year sold for over one hundred dollars. 











Faney Articles—Pansy Jackson, 212 East Fif- 
teenth Street, New York; Effie Danforth McAfee, 
Anna B. Roberts. 

Handkerechiefs—Cora Seaman, 173 West Tenth 
Street, New York; Julia Muirhead, Elizabeth 
Westall. 

Art and Literature—Alice S. Palmer, 215 East 
Fifteenth Street, New York; Lillian J. Hanan, Flor- 
ence L. Palmer. 

Groceries and Delicatessen—Lillian A. Hoag, 226 
East Sixteenth Street, New York; Anna H. McCord. 

Fruit and Lemonade—Beatrice J. Carpenter, 391 
Hudson Street, New York. 

Candy—Alice L. Griffen, 215 East Fifteenth 
Street, New York; Jane E. Brown, Anna W. Waters. 

Iee Cream—Will Walter Jackson, 13 St. Felix 
Street, Brooklyn; Amy S. Kinkead, Louise MeM. 
Newman. 

Friends’ Seminary Booth—Hazel C. Bloom, 4 
Rutherfurd Place, New York; Gertrude M. Bryan, 
Edna Carpenter. 

The Ways and Means Committee is Edward B. 
Rawson, chairman, 226 East Sixteenth Street, New 
York: John Paul Broomell, chairman Fair Com- 
mittee, 44 Court Street, Brooklyn; Robert M. Strat- 
ton, Francis J. Martha Roberts Kimball, 
Phebe C. Davenport, Maye W. Jewett, Alice S. 
Palmer, John Cox, Jr., M. Louise Newman, Caroline 
Underhill, Eleanor Townsend, Anna C. H. Wurts, 
Ann Eliza Stringham, Annie L. Roy, Elizabeth W. R. 
Willets, Anna W. Waters, Alice E. Bloom, Anna 
Morris Jackson, Charles B. Wilson, Anna B. Roberts, 
Cora Seaman. 





a m 
Briggs, 


THE MEETING OF MINISTERS AND ELDERS. 


Living much in Paris for several years I came in 
the way of seeing and hearing E. de Pressensé and 
read his works. Especially have I studied his “* His- 
toire des Trois Premieres Siecles de l’Eglise Chré- 
tienne.”’ 

He emphasizes as a very cardinal feature of this 
Church the headship of Christ and the universal 
priesthood of believers, a Christian equality, a con- 
gregation with an unseen Head. They had elders 
and deacons, chosen by the congregation, but the 
Holy Spirit was not hampered, and could unfold the 
ideas impressed on the immortal soul as was prom 
ised by Christ. All of the gifts that Paul defined 
were exercised. There was but one reading desk 
with the gospels and another for the epistles, and 
there was an appointed reader. After the reading 
this officer intoned a psalm, in which the congrega- 
tion joined, in whole or in part; the cadence covered 
about two octaves. The Spirit at times chose a gifted 
member and songs were improvised as solos. He in- 
stances the thirteenth chapter of II Corinthians. Is 
not our select meeting, as a close corporation, too 
aristocratic for the free gospel of Christ? I had 
an opportunity once to take part in a very radical 
meeting, where we left the facing seats vacant and all 
sat on a level, seeking the presence and headship of 
Christ, our invisible Chief; it was the most powerful, 
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constraining meeting I ever attended. Men who 
came in a critical spirit of opposition were brought to 
their knees in prayer. 

Pressensé also forcibly develops the very important 
fact that Christ first of all would establish freedom 
of private opinion, the right of private judgment and 
of free, independent growth as the soul is honestly 
convinced. Untrammeled truth will drive all falsities 
to the wall. A select meeting and an acknowledged 
ministry has led to a dumb, passive laity. 
Fox sought primitive Christianity, revived a true 


George 


democracy that allowed the Holy Spirit to choose his 
agent treely; and the teaching of Pressensé’s history 
is that the priestly power grew as the laity were de- 
prived of their responsibilities, or shirked them, or 
lost sight of their right as priests of God, minute-men 
of the Spirit. H. 


AT THE HOME OF ROBERT HERRICK. 


[Written by J. Carrol! Hayes at Plymouth, England, Sixth 
month 25th, and published in the West Chester Local News.] 

The beauty of Devonshire surpasses all dreams. 
The perfect rural cultivation and pastoral loveliness 
stand out from a background of great dark summits, 
covered with rock and moorland, and at times capped 
with clouds. What a multitude of hedges every- 
where! ‘They are so tall as to obscure the view, save 
on hilltops, and at gates and stiles. Along the hedges 
grow the far-off descendants of Robert Herrick’s best- 
loved posies—red digitalis, daisies, and many another 
lovely flower, fragrant beyond words. And _ the 
Devon lanes—secluded, shady, dreamy, idyllic! 
Here the poppies bloom, in affluent beauty and prodi- 
gality, along all the banks and among the wheat. 
Here is the land of which Herrick sang with such 
quaint affection— 

“T sing of Brooks, of Blossoms, Birds and Bowers, 
Of April, May, of June and July Flowers; 
I sing of May-poles, Hock-carts, Wassails, Wakes, 
Of Bridegrooms, Brides, and of their Bridal-cakes.” 

The old, old sleepy manor houses, nestling among 
the mosses, give enchanting glimpses of formal gar- 
dens and emerald lawns, of antique stone barns and 
fish ponds and sheep-folds. At the dear droll little 
inn at Brent I lunched on gooseberry tart with Devon 
clotted cream (delicious!) and sandwiches and spicy 
home-brewed ginger beer, as R. and I used to do 
when over here in ’87. I thought of Herrick’s 

“Or Pea or Bean or Wort or Beet, 
Whatever comes, Content makes sweet.” 

After this matchless Areadian repast 1 wheeled 
off down the fine highway to “ Herrick-land,” in 
company with a young bank clerk out for a holiday, 
as charming a comrade as E— S—, or any other of 
our West Chester bankers, would make. Beyond the 
valleys of the Plym and of the Dart, I came soon in 
sight of Herrick’s old seventeenth century church 
and vicarage. The vicar, Rey. C. Perry-Keene, was 
away, but his kind-hearted wife showed me the an- 
cient kitchen and dining room, the very same in 
which good old Robert Herrick feasted on his gar- 
den’s products and sat before his cozy fire and 
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thanked God over and over for the joy of rural con- 
tentment and true and simple pleasures. Was ever 
any poem more sweetly devout and sincere than his 
“ Thanksgiving to God for His House ” 


“Lord, thou hast given me a Cell 

Wherein to dwell, 

A little House, whose 
Is weather-proof. 

Low is my Porch as is my Fate, 
Both void of state; 

\nd yet the Threshold of my Door 
Is worne by the Poor, 

Who hither come and freely get 
Good Words or Meat. 


humble Roof 


“ Lord, I confess, too, when I dine, 
The Pulse is thine, 
And all those other Bits that be 
There placed by thee, 
The Worts, the Purslane and the Mess 
Of Watercresse.” 


1 can never forget the impress of that lovable and 
delightful poem of gratitude, in the light shed upon it 
by this small, quaint and simple fireside, and cosy, 
small dining room of the dear old poetic vicar. The 
small lawn has small tlower beds (from which I en- 
close some pansies and old-fashioned pinks). 

With the great keys in hand the rector’s wife led 
me down the bv-road to the small, pretty chureh, 
whose old, solid, stout and sturdy battlemented tower 
remains as in Herrick’s own day. Where Herrick 
lies may never be known, for his reverend dust was 
moved from inside the church, to rest beneath the 
sunshine and the tlowers he so adored, in an un- 
marked grave. ‘The churchvard has a many-cen- 
turied yew, up which climbs dark ivy. One of the 
most picturesque Arcadian villages that ever | saw is 
Dean Prior, with thatched roofs, odd windows, flow- 
ers everywhere in endless profusion. Think of it, 
Herrick’s parishioners lived in these very same old 
ancestral homes! 

I heard two ancient dames talking in their strange 
Devon dialect. I could searce comprehend the half 
of it, this old, unliterary, peasant speech, so broad and 
so redolent of times long gone into the forgetfulness 
of the hoary past. One of these women, seeing I was 
American, said she had been across the water—i.e., 
across Dart River—and then she explained that this 
was her little joke! The Dart is smaller than our 
Brandywine. ‘To-morrow we leave Herrick’s haunts, 
and drive over Dartmoor. CARROLL. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL DIFFICULTIES. 

[By Paschal Harrower in The New York Sunday School Com 
mission Bulletin for Sixth month.] 

The following from the letter of a most cultivated 
man, who has for vears done fine work as a Sunday 
School teacher, and who now finds himself face to 
face with the condition of a sparsely-settled moun- 
tainous district, is both important and interesting: 

“Some thirtv or more years ago I thought I knew 
a little, though a verv little, about Sunday School 
teaching, but the older I grow the less I seem really 
to know. Just one or two principles I sometimes 
seem to have grasped, viz.: 
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IENDS’ 
“ First, that as the teacher is of vastly more conse- 
quence than the book, the most pressing need is to 
provide the best and the most stimulating help for the 
teacher. 

‘Secondly, that the main of teaching 
should be, as much as possible, the system of Christ 
and of Soecrates-—1i 


system 


i.e., questions, and drawing out, not 
pumping in, the answers. 

a Thirdly, the use of the Souree Method so wisely 
insisted on by your Commission. 

‘But if you know the country, with its scattered 
hamlets, separated by lovely stretches of mountain 
ous country, you would, I think, appreciate the diffi 
culties that meet any attempt to better the Christian 
training of the so-called Christian child.” 

The attempt to meet such conditions is confessed|y 
a difficult one. 


1. The general average of intelligence would seem 


to discourage what is 


ealled the correspondence 
method. 


Yet this method is one that allows of end- 
lt 


ean begin with questions few in number, carefully 


less modification. It can be extremely simple. 
worded, and lead on to those of more important char 
acter as the Right here of course 
comes in the art of framing questions. But a little 
study of this art, the willingness to put a real effort 
into the writing and changing and remodeling of a 
question, till it is a true question—will pay. Very 
often children living in such a region cannot be regu- 


scholar improves. 


lar in attendance, but they ean do their work regu- 
larlv. It has been tried and accomplished. 

2. Models and Maps. These are not necessarily 
expensive. At the Sunday School Commission office 
these models can be seen. But every one of them can 
be made by any one having a little ingenuity, and so 


save a large item in expense. 
The originals might be purchased and then copied 
in any number desired. 


These could then be passed about among the scat 
tered pupils. 

The same is true of maps. <A elub or elass of 
bright bovs could multiply maps and diagrams—e.g., 
of the Temple, by using what is known as the Panto 
graph. A Pantograph can be bought for 75 cents, 
whieh will answer every purpose. 

Outline plans of Syna- 
gogue, Temple or Chureh, can be enlarged with very 


drawings, illustrations, 


great accuracy. With very little trouble and ex 
pense a variety of maps and diagrams, ete., which, if 
bought outright, would cost far more than a poor 


country school could possibly afford. These are not 
suggestions of theory, but the result of actual trial. 

53. Then again, one of the ways to inspire interest 
and effort is to devel p the social side of the child. 
Children living in seattered fashion through country 
districts can be brought together at stated times, 
apart from the session of the Sunday School, and on 
a week-day. 


I believe that such children organized into a elub 


or society, with the seeretary, the committees, doing 
their work of friendly correspondence, arranging 


ahead some simple schedule of meetings and pleasant 
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gatherings, would be inspired to do the more serious 
work of Lesson Study. 





Such a club would do two things: it would throw 
brightness and interest into the life of many a lonely 
child who finds himself or herself so out of touch with 
others; and then it would be the means of keeping 
constant trace of the work each one is doing. 

Think of the maps to be made, the cheap, yet very 
beautiful, pictures, to be mounted in passepartout or 
arranged in albums, and so recording to the child the 
story of Jesus Christ, or the work of His Church. 
The field of happy effort connected with Bible study 
is in reality very wide, when once we come to think 
of it. 

One frequent defect in the Sunday School is the 
absence of this appeal to the social, every-day side of 
the child. The child and young person in such re 
mote country section ought to know that the Chureh 
and Sunday School stand for whatever broadens and 
brings sweetness and joy. 


























They should learn that it 
is something that touches Monday and Wednesday 
with a bright, happy social home as well as Sunday 
with its Bible study. 

Horace Bushnell spoke of the “ play impulse ” in 
our work and study. We shall not make the study 
of the Bible and religious truth attractive until we 
have associated it with the sweet and happy side of 
life. 

And this ean be done for the children of a moun 
tainous region as truly. as with those of the village 
and town. 



















Once we reach the point where we can 
throw into the study of religious truth this sense of its 
naturalness, and the pure happiness of doing it with 


a happy heart, and we shall have revolutionized our 
Sunday Schools. 


















SEEKING TRUTH. 


| By Mary Tomlinson. Read before the Young Friends’ Asso 
ciation of Pendleton, Ind.] 












“ Rain, rainand sun! A rainbow on the lea! 
\nd truth is this to me, and that to thee; 


And truth or clothed or naked let be.” 








it 













It was the search for this same truth that caused 
Fox and Barclay, Wesley and Luther to suffer untold 
miseries; some even faced martyrdom when convinced 
that the truth had been found by them. 

Generations have come and 











gone, and yet the 
search for truth continues, and will continue while the 


world exists. 




















We have become entangled in the web, and are 
also searching, not alone as individuals, but a band 
of seekers leagued together for the purpose of indi 
vidual and collective research and investigation. 

The same promise Jesus gave to His disciples while 
here on earth is just as much for us to-day as then. 
“Ask, and it shall be given vou; seek, and ye shall 
find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you. For 
every one that asketh receiveth, and he that seeketh 
findeth; and to him that knocketh it shall be opened.” 
And “ where two or three are gathered together in 
His name, Christ is in the midst thereof.” 

You are perhaps familiar with the story of the 
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blue bell. A little white flower grew in a glen with 
only a glimpse of blue sky above. Day by day the 
flower gazed up into the sky and longed to be like the 
blue of the heavens. At length a change came; the 
flower was no longer white, but blue, like the sky, 
which it had watched and longed to be like so long. 


Hawthorne portrays the same idea in his story of 
the great stone face. Ernest had watched the face 
of stone in the mountain while he waited for the man 
who resembled the stone face. Men came and went 
from the valley—Gathergold, Old Blood and Thun- 
der, Old Stony Phiz, and yet no one was found. 
Years passed, and still Ernest, now grown old and 
gray, watched and waited. At last it was found that 
Ernest himself was the one for whom they had 
watched and waited so long. 


Lives of the good and noble and great are studied 
that we may instill into our lives and souls the seeds 
of truth which have made them the heroes of the 
past. 

So we have looked back into the history and char- 
acter of the founders of our Society, that we may dis- 
cover, if maybe, what truth they found which might 
be passed down through the years to us. 

If by so doing we have found some truth which we 
may transplant into our own lives and times for the 
benefit of our Society and the world, then our re- 
search has been fruitful indeed. If we have a deeper 
love and veneration for the principles for which the 
early founders suffered, then again may we feel that 
the research has been worth while. 

If we have felt nobler, stronger, richer in our soul’s 
inheritance, ready to live truer, nobler, more unselfish 
lives, then richly have we been rewarded. 

If the examples of self-sacrifice and devotion to the 
truth, they found good for their day and generation, 
have so impressed us with a spirit of devotion to duty 
in the affairs of home and Church and State that we 
are willing to become martyrs for a righteous cause, 
if necessary, then truly may we feel blessed. 

The future lies before us. The present alone is 
It is idle to look mournfully into the past. 
The crises that filled the vears full to overflowing in 
the past were well met by the heroes of the times. 
We must face the duties that confront us as cour- 
ageously as they met theirs. The pomp, the dogmatic 


ours. 


formalism of religion which characterized the times 
of the founders of our Society have long since passed 
away; but 
“ New times demand new measures and new men; 
The world advances, and in time outgrows 
The laws that in our father’s day were best; 
And doubtless after us, some purer scheme 
Will be shaped out by wiser men than we, 
Made wiser by the steady growth of truth.” 


Fields of labor are all about us. 


choose. 


We have but to 
Philanthropie work in city and country calls 
for helpers. The problems of capital and labor, 
municipal government, immigration are all to be 
solved. Hospitals, asylums, fresh air for city chil- 
dren, flower missions, the work is legion if we are but 
willing to lend a helping hand. Peace, temperance, 
social purity, Sunday School work, Bible study, child 
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labor, juvenile courts, prisons—the line of study and 
work is endless. 


One other topic offers much opportunity for 


thought and study, and is of vital importance to all— 


how to make our work influence the laws of our coun- 
Let us not be afraid to bring religion in to our 
polities; but let us insist upon it that polities shall 
forever be banished from our religion. 

W hatever line of work we undertake let us under- 
take it first, prayerfully; second, with determination; 
third, with faith, knowing that God His 
blessing upon all righteousness. 

Finally, “let us be perfect, be of good comfort, be 
of one mind, live in peace, and the God of love and 
peace shall be with | us |.” 


promises 


Jesus Christ has further promised that when Ile, 
the Spirit of Truth is come, He will guide us into all 
truth, and will show | us} things to come. 

Lowell expresses the keynote in his “ Present 
Crisis,” when he says: 


‘New oceasions teach new 

uncouth; 

They must upward still and onward, who would keep abreast 
of Truth. 

Lo, before us gleam her camp fires! we 
grims be; 

Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly through the despe1 
ate winter sea, 

Nor attempt the Future’s portal with the Past’s blood-rusted 
key.” 


duties; time makes ancient goo: 


ourselves must Pil 


TOO MANY CONFERENCES. 
The extremely satisfactory character of our recent 
yearly meetings, and especially the great success of 
week-end conferences held’ in various places, has en 
couraged me to suggest that at the proper time it 
would be well to consider the propriety of allowing 
a longer period than two years to elapse between 
our General Conferences. 

Our conferences have been all that could be de- 
sired, and the prospect is that the approaching 
will be no less successful than the 


one 
rest. But it does 
not seem possible that these can be held every two 
years for an indefinite period, without lapsing some 
what from the high standard established. or inter 
fering somewhat with the attendance at yearly meet 
ings on the vears in which they are held. No similar 
Society undertakes so much of a formal or official 
character. There is much to be said in favor of the 


General Conference tour or five 


vears, and permitting the energy thus saved to find 


meeting onee in 


expression in week-end conferences of a more or less 
informal character. A Frienp. 


CHURCH 


[From 


BAZAARS. 


T nity (Chicago. ) ] 


Our Welsh exchange, the Y mofynydd, among its 
notes rejoices in the installation of an American 
organ in the Unitarian chapel at Llandyssul, and the 
triumph of the women of the society over a bazaar 
which netted $225 towards a decoration fund which 
restored and refreshed the interior of the chapel. 
This bazaar is spoken of as an experiment among this 
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fellowship in Wales. Unity congratulates its friends 
of this “‘ Church on the Rock ” in the native town of 
its senior editor. The “ American organ is good,” 
but beware of the “ American bazaar.” Its pleasures 
and rewards are at best seductive and treacherous. 
Many American churches have been “ bazaared,” 
first to their superficiality, and then to their torpidity 
and death. The ticket-selling connected therewith 
soon ceases to carry with it the savor of salvation. 


BOOKS AND READING. 


“The Religion of Christ in the ‘Twentieth Cen- 
tury ”’ is the title of an anonymous book published by 
G. P. Putnam’s Son, New York, early in the present 
year. The following is from the preface: “ We hear 
so much to-day of the ‘ New Theology,’ and, in Ger- 
many, in France, in England, in America, many 
works of great interest and value are contributed 
toward the evolution of a truer speaking about God. 

“The purpose of this little book is far more hum- 
ble. It makes no pretence to philosophical argument 
or definition. It has to do solely with the considera- 
tion of what constitutes, among the religions of the 
world, the distinctively Christian expression of that 
feeling after God if haply he may be found, which 
is the root of all religion, and which has found ex- 
pression in many and varied theologies. 

‘As the years of this new century unroll, the fa- 
miliar question, ‘ What is Christianity ¢’ presses with 
ever increasing insistence upon those of us—and we 
are a great company—whose main business is, not to 
argue or to define, but simply to live, and who seek 
a religion to live by. What then in all truth, was the 
religion of Christ, the religion of him who has for 
nineteen centuries borne the title of the anointed of 
God; and is it a religion by which we so-called Chris- 
tians of the twentieth century may wisely seek to 
live? The following pages attempt to answer these 
questions in the spirit of the seeker, and are related 
to theology only in so far as it may be held true that 
he who sincerely seeks to do the will shall know suff- 
cient of the doctrine.” 

Mother-love and home-love are rarely sung with 
so tender, so wistful a charm as by Elizabeth Mac- 
Donald. She puts into verse the sympathies that are 
felt by all who love children. We have various easy 
rimers on this theme, whose light verses are quoted 
in every newspaper. Mrs. MacDonald is not of their 
school. Her writing is real poetry; she seems a fol- 
lower of such poets of childhood as Blake and Words- 
worth and Stevenson, gifted with vision and imagina- 
tion and with the poet’s sure felicity of figure and dic- 
tion. Her songs of innocence are very easily sung. 
Here is one of her lullabies: 

“Sleep, my lamb, my dearie; 
All the birds are sleeping; 


Through the dusky chamber 
Baby dreams come creeping. 


“Sleep, my star, my flower, 
Mother rests beside thee, 
Love keeps watch above us, 
How can harm betide thee ? ” 
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A famous cousin of the poet just named is Bliss 
Carman, whose five volumes, “ Pipes of Pan,” are 
now issued in one thick book. To linger over these 
lyrics is to feel a renewed delight in the melody and 
color and other abundant poetic beauty of this mod- 
ern disciple of Coleridge and Shelley. His volume 
is a treasure-house of beautiful music and strange, 
rich imaginings. Forest and hill and sea are his in- 
spiration, with here and there a touch of human pas- 
sion and emotion. No poet of our time possesses 
finer gifts of vision and lyric melody. (‘‘ Dream 
Verses,” by Elizabeth Roberts MacDonald. L. C. 
Page & Co. “ Pipes of Pan,” definitive edition, by 
Bliss Carman. L. C. Page & Co.) 





Wordsworth says in his * Personal Talk ”: 
* Dreams, books are each a world”; 


and the books unread mingle with the dreams and 
unite the charm of both. This applies, especially, | 
think, to books of travel; we buy them, finding their 
attractions strong, but somehow we do not read them 
over and over, unless they prove to be such books as 
those of Urquhart—* The Pillars of Hereules” es- 
pecially, where the wealth of learning and originality 
is so great that we seem in a different region of the 
globe on every page. One of the most poetic things 
about Whittier’s temperament lay in this fact, that 
he felt most eager to visit each foreign country before 
he had read any book about it. After reading, the 
dream was half fulfilled, and he turned to something 
else, so that he died without visiting any foreign 
country. But the very possession of such books, and 
their presence on the shelves, carries one to the Are- 
tie regions or to the Indian Ocean. Not a single 
book of travels in Oceanica, it may be, will last so 
long as the one stanza in Whittier’s “ Eternal Good- 
ness ”” 
“T know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 
I only know, I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.” 

How often have I known that poem to be recited by 
those who did not even know the meaning of the 
word “fronded!” It is the poet, not the explorer 
or the geographer, who makes the whole round world 
his own.—Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 


book, “Part of a Man’s Life.” 


in his 


What has become of the once familiar conflict be- 
tween religion and science’... We turn from Prof. 
Harnack’s “ What is Christianity ?” Sabatier’s 
“Religions of Authority and the Religion of the 
Spirit.” to Kidd’s “Social Evolution” or James’ 
“Varieties of Religious Experience,” and wonder 
where the conflict is——From “The Religion of Christ 
in the Twentieth Century.” 


or 


There are trades that kill. No one will work at 
them unless driven by necessity. Every employer in 
such cases should be compelled to protect the people 
who work for him by every means in his power.— 
Christian Register. 
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THE SONG OF THE ROSE. 


fhe birds and butterflies played together. 

“was summer, and morning, end sunny weather. 
The forest sparkled and grew apace, 

The fields put on their fairest face; 

And down in a garden a little wild rose 


Laughed, “I am the sweetest flower that grows.” 


Full hot at noon did the sunbeams glow; 
The garden burst into splendid show 

Of lilies stately and poppies bold, 

Of hollyhocks and of marigold; 

But, swinging gayly, the little wild rose 


Said, “I am the sweetest flower that blows.” 


The parting day had fired the west; 
There strayed to the garden on aimless quest 
A baby, with hair that had caught the sun, 
And a laugh like brooks that at morning run. 
Then the wild rose crimsoned and hung its head, 
For “she is sweeter than I,” it said. 

VW. Eloise Talbot, in The Independent. 





DEATHS. 

\LLEY.—At his home in La Grange, N. Y., Seventh month 
14th, 1906, Henry Alley, aged 65 years. His wife, two sons 
and three daughters survive him; also one sister, Emma C. 
Ingraham, of Yonkers, N. Y. He was a member of Oswego 
Monthly Meeting, and had long been an elder. Though he was 
quiet and unassuming in manner, his kindliness and his ster- 
ling worth were recognized by all who knew him. 


EAVENSON.—At Buck Hill Falls, Pa., Seventh month 20th, 
1906, Sarah T. R., wife of Alben T. Eavenson, of Philadelphia, 
in the 83d year of her age; an esteemed and beloved elder of 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting of Friends. Her funeral in Race 
Street Meeting House on the morning of the 24th was largely 
attended. Among those who bore testimony to the beauty and 
value of her life were Sarah B. Fliteraft, Lydia A. Schofield, 
Margaret Howard, Samuel Jones, Henry W. Wilbur, and Alfred 
H. Love. 


ROBERTS.—-At the home of her sisters, Moorestown, N. J., 
Sixth month 22d, 1906, Elizabeth M., daughter of the late 
Samuel and Ann Eliza Roberts. For many years she was 
active in educational matters, and since 1884 up to within 
eighteen months of her death she tauzht at the Friends’ School 
iii Germantown, Philadelphia. Her funeral, which was held at 
Moorestown Meeting House, was largely attended, and the 
well-selected words of ministering Friends showed the respect 
and esteem in which she was held. 








NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Those who attend the General Conference at Mountain Lake 
Park will have their choice of two delightful after-Conference 
trips, which will be conducted by Rebecca B. Nicholson for the 
benefit of the Conference Fund. One trip to Luray and points 
of interest en route, from Shenandoah Junctien to Luray and 
return, will cost $7.50. ‘The other trip of over five days, in- 
cludes Mt. Vernon and Washington, stopping at the best 
*hotels, and will cost $22.00. Further information will be found 
in the advertisement on page iii. 


The Meeting for Sufferings of London Yearly Meeting, 
which corresponds with the Representative Committees of our 
yearly meetings, continues te find a large field of activity. At 
a recent meeting the Committee on the Opium Traffie reported 
some new literature on the subject ready for circulation; Joseph 
Gurney Alexander gave a short account of the visit of E. W. 
Brooks, J. H. Harris and himself to Paris, in the interests of 
Congo reform; a committee was appointed to see if anything 
could be done to bring about a better state of things in Natal; 
satisfaction was expressed with the visit of the German jour- 
nalists to England, as such visits help to promote the cause 


of peace. The Peace Congress to be held in Milan in Ninth 
month was referred to, and as the relation of peace to the 
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working classs is one of the subjects to be considered before 
the Congress, it was felt that it would be well if arrangements 
could be made for some of the adult scholars to attend it. 


The third number of the Journal of the Friends’ Historical 
Society for 1906 is now out. It is largely devoted to subjects 
connected with the history of American Friends. The leading 
article is contributed by Isaac Sharpless. It is a “ Letter from 
Wm. Penn,” with introductory and explanatory notes. The 
second paper by Joseph S. Walton on “ David Lloyd” is ae- 
companied with an illustration showing the spot where David 
and Grace Lloyd lie in the Friends’ graveyard at West Chester, 
Pa. John W. Graham, in a sketch on “ Large Gatherings of 
Friends,” tells of the conferences held at Swarthmore, Pa.. As- 
bury Park, N. J., and Toronto, Can. Other articles of interest 
are “ Kings’ Briefs the Forerunners of Mutual Insurance So- 
cieties,” “ Whitfield’s Estimate of Quakers,” and “ Earlham 
College Library.” Those desiring extra copies can secure them 
by applying to Herman Newman, 1010 Arch Street, Philadel- 
phia. Single copies, 50 cents each; yearly subscription, $1.25. 


CONFERENCE NOTES. 
Many of those who will attend the Conference will wish to 
stop over in Washington for a day or more. It is, indeed, an 
interesting place to visit, with its publie buildings and beauti- 
ful parks. Every American citizen should visit the Capital of 
his country. 
Special rates for those attending the Conference have been 
obtained at the following hotels, and rooms should be engaged 
a few days in advance: 


The Matthews House, 1827 I Street, Northwest. ‘Terms: 
$1.50 a day; $1.25 a day without lunch. 

The Lincoln Hotel, Tenth and H Street, Northwest. Terms: 
$1.50 a day each, two in room. 

L. B. C. List’s House, 1311 K Street, Northwest. Terms: 


$2.00 a day, two in a room. 


The Ebbitt House, Fourteenth and F Streets, Northwest. 
Terms: $2.50 a day each, two in a room. 


The cottages and hotels are filling up rapidly with prospec- 
tive guests. Eleven cottages are reported as having all they 
can accommodate. 

There are several cottages that have not yet been filled. It 
would be more comfortable for both the committee and mem- 
bers of the Conference, if those who wish to attend would send 
in their names and desires promptly. However, who 
cannot decide until late, will be cheerfully provided for. There 
will be room for all. * B. H. MILLER, 


\rrangements. 


those 


Chairman of Committee of 
S37 N. Eutaw Street, Baltimore. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOUCIATLONS. 
HorewELL, Va.—The Hopewell Young Friends’ Association 
held an interesting meeting on Seventh month 22d, 1906. 
Jonah L. Rees, after a short silence, opened the meeting by 
reading the 12th chapter of John. Mary E. Pidgeon read a se- 
lection from Longfellow’s “ Tales of a Wayside Inn.” 

Bessie J. Robinson read a part of a paper written by L. Hol- 
lingsworth Wood on the subject, “Quakerism for Young 
Friends.” The write “We must make ourselves living 
epistles and exponents of Quakerism. People will read us 
who never would look into a Bible, and our acts and lives will 
have more weight than all the papers and addresses we could 
deliver in three lifetimes.” 

One of the older Friends spoke of the carefulness with which 
we should continually guard our daily life, and encouraged the 
younger Friends to more faithfulness in their every duty 

Lydia W. Irish read an interesting 


says: 


collection of current 
events. Short talks were made by Lewis Pidgeon, Jonah L. 
tees, Charles Clevenger and Earl] Gosling, which were much 
enjoyed by the Association. After silence. the meeting ad 
journed. BERTHA B. CLEVENGER, Sec. pro tem 


The Five Civilized Tribes comprise only about a third of the 
Indians of the United States, but socially they are far more 
important than all the rest of their race put together. They 
have never been in the reservation stage, through which the 
other Indians are passing, and in which raost of them are still. 
For two-thirds of a century they have been governing them- 
selves, with legislatures, executives and courts 
those of the United States. They are the 


modeled on 
leaders, racially, of 
Charles M. Harvey, 


the red men of the American continent. 
in the Review of Reviews. 
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CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. 


[In sending in notices for the Calendar 
they should be put in the usual form, so 
that they need not be rewritten. They 
must be in not later than Third-day 
morning. | 

FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 
Philadelphia 
Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m. 
Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 

nue, 10.30 a.m. 

Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 
Germantown, 10.30 a.m. 
Fairhill, Germantown Avenue and Cam- 

bria Street, 3.30 p.m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a.m. 
Seventeenth Street 
10.30 a.m. 


Camden, N. J. 


and Girard Avenue, 


Market and Cooper Streets, between 
Seventh and Eighth, 10 a.m. (Mid- 
week meeting, Fourth-day, at 7.30 
p-m. ) 


Merion, Pa. 

10.30 a.m; visiting Friends are conveyed 
free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the Main Line, P. R. R. 

New York City 

East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 
Place (between Second and Third Ave- 
nue), at 11 a.m. 

Brooklyn 

Schermerhorn Street (between Smith 
Street and Boerum Place), 1] a.m. 

Washington City 

1811 I Street, Northwest, 11 a.m. 

Chicago 

Athenzum Building (26 Van Buren St., 
near Wabash Ave.), at 1l a.m.. Adult 
class at 10.30 a.m. 


7th mo, 28th (7th-day).—Westbury 
Quarterly Meeting, at Westbury, Long 
Island, N. Y., at 10.30 a.m.; ministers 


and elders, day before, at 2.30 p.m. 

A meeting under the care of New York 
Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on <Ad- 
vancement of Friends’ Principles, at 3 
p-m., on the afternoon of day or quarter- 
ly meeting. Discussion will follow four 
short papers: (1) “Some Influences Out- 
side the Society of Friends,” Mary W. 
Albertson; (2) “The Society of Friends 
at the Present Time,” Grace Hicks; (3) 
“Changes in the Society,” Amy Willets; 
(4) “The Ideal Society (of Friends) in 
Twentieth Century Surroundings,” Mar- 
garet L. Seaman. 


7th mo. 29th (1st-day).—Meeting of 
Friends at White Plains, N. J., at resi- 
dence of Mary A. Carpenter, 35 Green- 


ridge Avenue, at 11 a.m. 
7th mo. 29th (1st-day).—* Friends’ 
Day ” at Home for Aged and Infirm Col- 


ored Persons, at Forty-fourth and Girard 
Avenue, Philadelphia; meeting for wor- 
ship is at 3 p.m., attended by Friends of 
both branches; this being a fifth First- 
day in the month, the occasion is much 
looked forward to and appreciated by the 
old people of the Home. Friends are 
asked to bear the date in mind. 


7th mo. 29th (1st-day).—The Visiting 
Committee of Salem Quarterly Meeting | 





will attend the meeting at Mullica Hill, 
N. J., at 10 a.m. 


7th mo. 3lst (3d-day ).—Concord Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Concord (Concord- 
ville), Delaware County, Pa., at 10 a.m.; 
ministers and elders, day before, at 1.30 
p-m. 


8th mo. Ist (4th-day).— Purchase 
Quarterly Meeting, at Purchase (four 
miles from White Plains, where Friends 
are met), West Chester County, N. Y., 
at 11 a.m.; ministers and elders, day be- 
fore, at 2.30 p.m. 

Friends’ Association at 2.30 p.m. on 
day of quarterly meeting (Fourth-day) ; 
subject, “ Tradition and Independence.” 

Trains leaving Grand Central, New 
York City, at 9.05 a.m., met at White 
Plains; also train from North, arriving 
at White Plains at 9.40 a.m. 


8th mo. 5th (1st-day).—Merion Meet- 
ing, Montgomery County, Pa., attended 
by Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Vis- 
iting Committee, at 10.30 a.m. Train to 
Narberth from Broad Street, at 9.45 a.m. 
D. Henry Wright, Beulah K. Pearson, 
Arthur C. Jackson, James Hampersoom- 
ian, R. Barclay and Margaret J. Spicer 
expect to attend. 





Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 
Richards & Shourds Jobbing attended to. 


CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
1125 Spring St. (first street ab. Race), Phila., Pa 
’Phone 54-78 D Filbert. 





AQUILA J. LINVILL 
Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal 


1827 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia 





FRANK PETTIT 


Manufacturer of 


IRON FENCING AND GATES 
and other Ornamental Iron Work. 
809 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Stenographer 


Y. F. A. Building 


140 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 
FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS 


GEO. B. COCK 
Girard Building 


Telephone 





Convenient Restful Homelike 
Table d’hote 25 cents. 
Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. © 


Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m. 


COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 
One occupant, 75 cents per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cents each, per night; 
$2 each, per week. 
Address, ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 
Phone 1-33-55. 





Morgan Bunting. Arthur Shrigley. 


BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 


603 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. Linden Heacock Oscar M. Hokansop 
HEACOCK & HOKANSON 


ARCHITECTS 


Telephone Connection. 1218 Chestnut St. Phila. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


| 








[Seventh month 28, 1906. 





8th mo. 7th (3d-day).—Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting, at Race Street, Phila 
delphia, at 10 a.m.; ministers and elde 
day before, at 3 p.m. 


8th mo. 9th (5th-day)—Abington 
Quarterly Meeting, at Gwynedd, Mont 
gomery County, Pa., at 10 a.m.; minis 
ters and elders, day before, at 11 a.m. 


8th mo. llth (7th-day).—Salem Quai 
terly Meeting, at Salem, O., at 11 a.m 
ministers and elders, day, at 10 
a.m. 


same 


8th mo. llth (7th-day).— Miami 
Quarterly Meeting, at Green Plain, near 
Selma, O., at 10 a.m.; ministers 
elders, day before, at 2 p.m. 


and 


8th mo. 18th (7th-day).— Pelham 
Half Yearly Meeting, at Yarmouth, Ont 
at 3 p.m.; ministers and elders, day be 
tore, at 2 p.m. 


8th mo. 18th (7th-day).—Short Creek 
Quarterly Meeting, at Short Creek, near 
Emerson, and Mt. Pleasant, O.; minis 
ters and elders, day before, at 2 p.m. 


8th mo. 20th (2d-day ).—Duanesburg 
Half Yearly Meeting, at Quaker Street, 
De. Bs 

8th mo. 20th (2d-day).—Fairfax Quar 


terly Meeting, at Goose Creek (Lincoln) 
Va. 


8th mo. 20th (2d-day).—Indiana Year- 
ly Meeting, at Richmond, Ind. 
tice on first page. 


See no 


8th mo. 24th (6th-day).—Nottingham 
Quarterly Meeting, at East Nottingham 
at 10 a.m.; ministers and elders, the day 
before, at 2.30 p.m. 


8th mo. 27th (2d-day).—Warrington 
Quarterly Meeting, at Menallen, Adams 
County, Pa. 


8th mo. 27th (2d-day).—Ohio Yearly 
Meeting, at Mt. Pleasant, Jefferson 
County, O. Friends from a distance de- 
sirous to attend will be cordially wel- 
comed and entertained. Mt. Pleasant is 
on the Wheeling & Lake Erie Railroad, 
which can be reached by the Wabash at 
Chicago, Baltimore & Ohio at Wheeling, 
W. Va., Cleveland, O., Pittsburg, Pa., and 
Steubenville, O. By reference to railroad 
guide will be found time of trains at Mt. 
Pleasant Station. Conveyances will be 
in waiting. Any other information de- 
sired can be obtained by correspondence 
with W. R. Clark, Emerson, O. 


8th mo. 3lst (6th-day).—FRIENDS’ 
GENERAL CONFERENCE AT MOUN- 
TAIN LAKE PARK, MD. From this 
date to Ninth month 6th. See program 
in issue of Seventh month 14th; railroad 
arrangements, issues of Fourth month 
28th, Sixth month 16th, Seventh menth 
7th and 2lst; boarding places, Sixth 
month 30th. 


In the town of Dessau, in Germany, a 
school for the purpose of training girls 
in chemistry connected with the sugar- 
refining industry has answered so well 
that similar training schools connected 
with soap factories, paper works and 


other industries requiring thorough labo- 
ratory training are now being organized. 
Exchange. 


